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Cardinal  Newman’s  Prayer  for  the 
Poor  Souls 


Jesu!  by  that  shuddering  dread  which  fell  on  Thee; 
Jesu!  by  that  cold  dismay  which  sickened  Thee; 
Jesu!  by  that  pang  of  heart  which  thrilled  Thee; 
Jesu!  by  that  mount  of  sins  which  crippled  Thee; 
Jesu!  by  that  sense  of  guilt  which  stifled  Thee; 
Jesu!  by  that  innocence  which  girdled  Thee; 

Jesu!  by  that  sanctity  which  reigned  in  Thee; 
Jesu!  by  that  Godhead  which  was  one  with  Thee; 
Jesu!  spare  those  souls  which  are  so  dear  to  Thee; 
Who  in  prison,  calm  and  patient,  wait  for  Thee; 
Hasten,  Lord,  their  hour,  and  bid  them  come  to 
Thee; 

To  that  glorious  home,  where  they  shall  ever  gaze 
on  Thee. 
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November  Leaves 

“Mother,”  said  the  little  one,  “where 
do  all  our  thoughts  go?” 

“God  remembers  them  all,”  answered 
the  mother. 

“All  of  them,  mother?  Then  Fm 
afraid.” 

Who  of  us  has  not  echoed  the  cry  of 
this  child?  The  thought  forces  itself 
upon  us  with  an  insistency  that  is  annoy¬ 
ing,  especially  when,  in  the  swirl  of  dead 
November  leaves,  we  think  of  our  own 
going  hence  to  the  other  world.  We  cast 
a  fleeting  glance  over  our  own,  all  too 
checkered  career.  We  see  wilful  defec¬ 
tion  here,  carelessness  there.  We  recall 
petty  unpleasantnesses  with  relatives, 
friends,  and  neighbors.  We  strike  our 
breast  at  the  thought  of  deliberate  unkind 
words,  of  sharp,  offending,  caustic  speech. 
We  think  of  our  harsh  dealings  with  those 
whom  we  should  reverence;  of  our  wilful 
distractions  at  prayer;  of  our  frequent 
neglect  of  duty;  of  our  little  acts  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  towards  God. 

In  spirit  we  often  anticipate  our  death. 
All  is  hushed.  Maybe  the  priest  is  stand¬ 
ing  beside  our  bed.  Amid  the  sobbing 
of  our  nearest  and  dearest  of  kin  he  is 
reciting  the  traditional  prayers  for  the 
dying; 

“As,  therefore,  the  soul  goes  forth  from 
the  body  • — 

May  the  glittering  band  of  the  angels 
meet  thee; 
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May  the  council  of  the  Apostles,  who 
are  to  judge  thee,  receive  thee; 

May  the  white-rohed  host  of  radiant 
confessors  encircle  thee; 

May  the  choir  of  exulting  Virgins  re¬ 
ceive  thee; 

May  the  embrace  of  a  blessed  repose 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Patriarchs  enfold 
thee/' 

Of  such  tenor  are  the  beautiful  prayers 
of  Holy  Mother  Church.  But  alas!  our 
own  conscience  upbraids  us  for  past  in¬ 
fidelities,  and  we  must  truthfully  confess 
that  we  are  not  pure  enough  for  Heaven, 
even  though  not  bad  enough  for  hell. 
Where,  then,  can  such  a  soul  adequately 
expiate  her  shortcomings?  And  the  an¬ 
swer  comes  to  us  in  the  unmistakable  lan¬ 
guage  of  Catholic  theology;  in  Purgatory. 

A  Reasonable  Doctrine 

Not  only  is  this  doctrine  a  consoling 
one,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  most  rea¬ 
sonable.  By  it  the  Church  teaches  that 
adequate  atonement  must  be  made  for  the 
crass  infidelities  committed  in  the  moral 
order.  How  reasonable  this  doctrine  is 
may  be  seen  by  taking  instances  in  the 
physical  world.  If  we  violate  a  law  of 
nature,  nature  is  quick  tQ  revenge  herself. 
If,  for  example,  a  man  drinks  to  excess, 
he  wakes  the  next  morning  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  headache.  This  “hang-over"  is 
nature’s  revenge;  it  is  precisely  through 
this  suffering  that  the  order  violated  is  re¬ 
stored.  Or  the  toddling  babe  falls  on  the 
cinder  path.  What  is  the  result?  Bruised 
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hands  and  bleeding  fingers.  Mother  has¬ 
tens  to  her  child  and  rains  a  shower  of 
kisses  upon  the  little  hands.  Soothing  salve 
is  quickly  applied;  the  injured  members 
are  skillfully  wrapped  in  the  softest  of 
fabrics  and  the  order  of  nature  is  restored. 
Take  the  diabetic.  If  he  neglects  his  diet 
by  the  smallest  deviation  in  hours  or  in 
food,  he  has  to  pay  the  penalty.  Rest  and 
strict  obedience  restore  the  violated  order. 
Or  take  the  person  afflicted  with  high 
blood  pressure.  The  prescribed  regimen 
must  be  strictly  observed;  excitement  must 
be  avoided.  Should  he  disregard  these  in¬ 
junctions,  nature  cries  out  in  protest.  The 
order  is  restored  by  walking  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  as  prescribed  by  the  at¬ 
tending  physician. 

A  similar  provision  is  Purgatory  in  the 
world  of  spirits;  temporal  punishments  for 
violations  sustained  and  not  repaired  while 
on  earth,  in  the  moral  order.  How  per¬ 
fectly  in  accord  with  reason. 

A  Consoling  Doctrine 

Purgatory  is  a  consoling  doctrine. 
Briefly,  Purgatory  is  that  place  where  the 
soul  is  cleansed  of  unforgiven  venial  sins 
and  makes  satisfaction  to  God  for  tempo¬ 
ral  punishments  due  to  forgiven  sins.  Or 
it  may  be  defined  as  the  condition  of  a  soul 
found  in  the  state  of  grace  at  death,  but 
with  unatoned-for  sins,  which  must  be 
expiated  before  admission  is  granted  to  the 
all-pure  God. 

We  say,  it  is  a  consoling  doctrine.  It 
teaches  us  that  we,  the  living,  can  extend  a 
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helping  hand  to  our  loved  ones  in  eternity. 
We  can  send  forth  relief  expeditions  to  aid 
them.  We  can  pour  the  soothing  oil  and 
cooling  balm  of  prayer  upon  our  faith¬ 
ful  departed's  fiery  couch,  upon  those 
“who  have  preceded  us  into  eternity  and 
who  sleep  the  sleep  of  peace." 

Even  unto  them,  retained  'by  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  God  in  annealing  penal  fire,  we  can 
ask  God  to  grant  “a  place  of  refreshment, 
light,  and  peace."  No,  not  a  dogma  of 
relentless  cruelty  and  appalling  severity  is 
this  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  Rather,  it  is 
one  that,  due  to  the  marvelous  doctrine 
of  the  Communion  of  Saints,  on  which 
it  is  based,  appeals  strongly  to  the  human 
heart,  and  opens  undreamt-of  possibilities 
for  Christian  charity.  With  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on 
this  subject,  no  one  need  stand  despair¬ 
ingly  beside  a  fresh  mound  of  clay  and 
mourn  as  one  who  has  no  hope.  Rather, 
we  are  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of 
God's  goodness  in  making  us,  the  living, 
almost  omnipotent  in  helping  our  beloved 
departed. 

A  November  Thought 

How  fruitful  in  good  works  is  the  year¬ 
ly  recurrence  of  November,  the  month  of 
the  dead.  Then,  if  at  no  other  time 
through  the  weary  year,  we  ask  ourselves 
the  insistent  question:  “Have  I  allowed 
the  dead  to  die?  Have  I  allowed  time  to 
dim  the  memory  of  my  dearly  beloved?" 
If  so,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  I  again  take 
up  the  devotion  to  the  Poor  Souls.  I 
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mortify  myself  tor  them;  I  strive  to  have 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  offered  up,  that  the  Pre¬ 
cious  Blood  may  be  poured  upon  them  to 
slake  their  torturing  thirst,  and  that,  on 
this  swelling  tide  of  the  Saviour's  Blood, 
they  may  be  swept  into  the  presence  of 
the  God  whose  beauty  so  ravished  their 
souls  at  the  judgment. 

The  Grand  Canyon 

Travelers  tell  us  of  the  gasp  of  wonder¬ 
ment  that  escapes  their  lips  at  first  view 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  is  all  so  un¬ 
speakably  grand,  so  entrancingly  beautiful, 
so  overwhelmingly  lovely  that  words  fail 
before  the  spectacle.  In  extent  and  gran¬ 
deur  and  glory  of  color,  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon  forms  the  greatest  scenic  spectacle  in 
the  world.  John  Muir  has  said:  “It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  what  the  Canyon 
is,  or  what  impression  it  makes,  from  the 
descriptions  or  pictures,  however  good.  .  . 
One's  most  extravagant  expectations  are 
infinitely  surpassed.^'  —  Vernon  Quinn 
(Beautiful  America) . 

Now  look  into  that  melancholy  yet  in¬ 
teresting  region  of  Purgatory  and  marvel 
at  God's  goodness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
your  sharing  of  His  omnipotence  on  the 
other.  Isn't  there  an  equal  amount  of 
beauty  and  surpassing  grandeur  in  the 
thought  that  God  has  fashioned  and 
formed  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Purgatory 
to  appeal  to  your  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things?  As  gasps  of  wonder  fall  from 
the  traveler  standing  above  the  Canyon 
and  gazing  down  the  side,  to  a  distance 
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of  one  mile,  so  we,  too,  motivated  by 
faith,  should  gasp  in  surprise  at  God's 
goodness  when  we  direct  our  gaze  into  the 
penal  house  of  His  avenging  justice. 

How  can  we  refuse  to  become  turnkeys 
for  these  imprisoned  souls?  How  can  we 
delay  to  render  them  service  by  giving  thsee 
souls,  so  dear  to  God,  His  guests  of  to¬ 
morrow,  an  abundance  of  our  satisfactory 
works? 

God’s  Ferrymen 

Read  the  latest  bulletins  of  the  great 
steamship  lines  bidding  for  your  patron¬ 
age.  Marvel  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  '‘greyhounds  of  the  deep"  carry  the 
traveler  to  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  air  above  we  are  greeted  almost 
hourly  with  the  droning  of  airplanes. 
They,  too,  outdistance  space.  Their  sur¬ 
prising  speed  is  the  marvel  of  our  age. 
Transportation  by  airplane  is  now  possible 
between  Chicago  and  New  York  in  the 
astounding  short  span  of  six  and  one-half 
hours,  and  between  Chicago  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  in  twenty-two  hours.  Progress  every¬ 
where  —  why  not  also  in  the  spiritual 
life?  Have  you  advanced  just  a  little  since 
last  November  in  your  attitude  of  helpful¬ 
ness  towards  the  suffering  souls?  Or  must 
it  be  said  of  you,  in  the  words  of  the 
gospel:  "The  children  of  this  world  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light"? 

Become  ferrymen  on  the  deep  sea  of 
Purgatory.  Speed  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Poor  Souls  by  bringing  them  spiritual  re¬ 
lief;  fly  to  their  aid  by  an  eager  and  boun- 
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teous  charity.  Harken  to  their  pitiful  cry, 
which  the  Church  borrows  from  the  lips 
of  the  patient  Job:  “Have  pity  on  me; 
have  pity  on  me,  at  least  you,  my  friends, 
for  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  touched 

t  >  ^ 

me! 

Yes,  in  all  reverence  become  God's  ferry¬ 
men  and  God's  airmen  for  the  poor  suf¬ 
fering  souls.  They  will  remember  you 
at  Heaven's  throne. 

We  Do  so  Little  for  the  Poor  Souls 

“Follow  the  souls  of  your  friends  into 
eternity.  From  the  judgment  seat  follow 
them  into  their  prison,  where  their  angel 
conducts  them,  and  our  prayers,  as  it 
were,  rain  down  incessantly  on  those  fires. 
We  pray  for  them  at  our  public  services; 
we  pray  for  them  at  our  private  devo¬ 
tions:  there  is  scarcely  a  day  in  which  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  is  not  offered  for  these  suf¬ 
fering  souls.  There  are  many  in  Church 
who  have  given  to  God  all  the  merits  of 
their  lives,  their  prayers,  fasting  and  alms- 
deeds  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory.  And 
with  all  this,  dear  friend,  if  we  consider 
how  great  are  the  sufferings  of  these  poor 
souls,  we  shall  see  how  really  uncharitable 
we  are,  and  how  unreasonable  it  is  that 
we  do  so  very  little''  (P.  A.  Sheehan). 

What  They  Suffer 

Bitter  indeed  is  the  suffering  of  the 
souls  in  Purgatory.  “The  punishment  of 
Purgatory  is  called  a  wave  because  it  is 
transient:  but  it  is  called  a  wave  of  the 
sea,  for  it  is  exceedingly  bitter''  (St.  Ber- 
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nardine  of  Siena) .  “That  castigation  is 
severer  than  the  most  severe  thing  man 
can  imagine"  (St.  Bede).  In  different 
revelations  made  to  the  saints  support 
seems  to  be  given  to  the  theory  that  pun¬ 
ishments  are  meted  out  to  particular  senses 
that  have  served  man  more,  especially  in 
committing  sin.  This  is  according  to  the 
adage,  “Wherein  man  sins,  therein  is  he 
punished." 

“Brethren,  put  away  from  you  the  old 
leaven  as  long  as  there  is  time.  The  days 
of  probation  pass  away,  whether  we  use 
them  for  purification  or  not;  but  woe  to 
us  if  they  are  fulfilled  before  our  cleansing 
is  accomplished,  so  that  we  have  to  be 
purified  in  that  fire,  than  which  nothing 
in  this  world  can  be  imagined  more  pain-^ 
ful,  smarting,  and  acute"  (St.  Bernard). f 
“Their  pains  are  greater  than  the  sufferings^ 
of  all  the  martyrs"  (St.  Augustine).  ‘'Allj 
the  tortures  that  one  can  conceive  of  inj 
this  world  are  refreshing,  compared  with 
the  least  of  pain  of  Purgatory"  (St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria) .  The  holy  Fathers  and 
theological  writers  in  general  coincide  with 
this  view.  St.  Robert  Bellarmine  writes: 
“It  must  be  held  as  certain  that  there  is  no 
proportion  between  the  sufferings  of  this 
life  and  those  of  Purgatory."  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  says  practically  the  same  thing:  “So 
purify  me,  O  Lord,  in  this  life,  that  I 
need  not  fear  to  be  purified  by  fire  in  the 
next." 

“Pain,"  says  Blessed  Peter  Lefevre,  “is 
deeper  and  more  acute  when  it  directly  at¬ 
tacks  the  soul  and  the  mind  than  when 
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it  reaches  them  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  body.  The  mortal  body  and  the 
senses  themselves  absorb  and  intercept  a 
part  of  the  physical,  and  even  of  the  moral 
pain." 

Speaking  of  the  sufferings  of  the  other 
life,  the  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ 
says:  "There  one  hour  of  torment  will  be 
more  terrible  than  a  hundred  years  of  rig¬ 
orous  penance  done  here"  (Book  I,  ch.  24) . 

Father  Faber  on  Purgatory 

"How  solemn  and  subduing  is  the 
thought  of  that  kingdom,  that  realm  of 
pain!  There  is  no  cry,  no  murmur;  all  is 
silent,  silent  as  Jesus  before  His  enemies. 
We  shall  never  know  how  we  really  love 
Mary,  till  we  look  up  to  her  out  of  those 
deeps,  those  vales  of  dread  mysterious  fire. 
Beautiful  region  of  the  Church  of  God! 
Lovely  troop  of  the  flock  of  Mary!  What 
a  scene  is  presented  to  our  eyes  when  we 
gaze  upon  that  consecrated  empire  of  sin¬ 
lessness,  and  yet  of  keenest  suffering! 
There  is  the  beauty  of  those  immaculate 
souls,  and  then  the  loveliness,  yea,  the 
worshipfulness  of  their  patience,  the  maj¬ 
esty  of  their  gifts,  the  dignity  of  their 
solemn  and  chaste  sufferings,  the  eloquence 
of  their  silence;  the  moonlight  of  Mary’s 
throne  lighting  up  their  land  of  pain  and 
unspeechful  expectation;  the  silver-winged 
angels  voyaging  through  the  deeps  of  that 
mysterious  realm;  and  above  all,  that  un¬ 
seen  Face  of  Jesus,  which  is  so  well  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  seems  to  be  almost  seen! 
What  a  sinless  purity  of  worship  is  here 
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in  this  liturgy  of  hallowed  pain!  O 
world,  O  weary,  clamorous,  sinful  world! 
Who  would  not  break  away  if  he  could, 
like  an  uncaged  dove,  from  thy  perilous 
toils  and  unsafe  pilgrimage,  and  fly  with 
joy  to  the  lowest  place  in  the  most  sure, 
most  safe,  most  holy  land  of  suffering  and 
of  sinless  love? 

"'The  very  state  of  the  Holy  Souls  is 
one  of  the  most  unbounded  helplessness. 
They  cannot  do  penance;  they  cannot 
merit;  they  cannot  satisfy;  they  cannot 
gain  indulgences;  they  have  no  Sacraments; 
they  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  God’s 
vicar,  overflowing  with  the  plenitude  of 
means  of  grace  and  manifold  benedictions. 
They  are  a  portion  of  the  Church  with¬ 
out  either  priesthood  or  altar  at  their  own 
command.”  Thus  this  devout  Oratorian 
speaks  on  Purgatory,  which  his  fertile 
mind  calls  a  gentle  novitiate  for  the  Vision 
of  the  All-Holy. 

The  Sufferings  of  the  Holy  Souls 

Before  going  any  further  it  is  well  to 
recall  that  the  Church  has  defined  but  two 
truths  as  dogmas  or  articles  of  faith  con¬ 
cerning  Purgatory.  They  are:  First,  that 
there  is  a  Purgatory;  secondly,  that  the 
souls  in  Purgatory  may  be  assisted  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  faithful,  especially  by  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  (Council  of 
Trent,  Session  26).  With  regard  to  the 
nature  of  Purgatory,  the  Church  has  de¬ 
fined  nothing  except  that  the  souls  detained 
there  are  in  a  passing  state  of  punish¬ 
ment  and  suffer  "purgatorial  pains.”  Two 
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of  these  “purgatorial  pains”  are  the  pain 
of  sense  and  the  pain  of  loss. 

The  Pain  of  Sense 

The  pain  of  sense  is  inflicted  for  in¬ 
ordinate  attachment  to  creatures  while  in 
the  wayfaring  state.  In  what  precisely 
this  suffering  consists  has  not  been  defined 
by  the  Church.  It  is  commonly  believed 
and  taught  by  her  doctors  and  theologians 
(at  least  in  the  Latin  Church)  that  it  con¬ 
sists  in  punishment  by  fire  and  other 
species  of  suffering.  These  punishments, 
inflicted  by  an  all-merciful  but  at  the  same 
time  impartial  and  all-just  God,  are  in 
proportion  to  the  gravity,  number,  and 
nature  of  the  sins  to  be  atoned  for. 

Fire  in  the  natural  order  is  a  familiar 
thing  to  all  of  us.  We  fear  its  devastat¬ 
ing  power.  Instinctively  we  shrink  from 
the  slightest  burn  and  recoil  in  terror  from 
its  smarting  and  excruciating  pain.  People 
will  even  risk  life  and  limb  by  hurling 
themselves  from  dizzy  heights  to  escape 
the  danger  of  being  burned  alive.  Magni¬ 
fy  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  earthly  fire  a 
thousand  times  and  they  will  fall  far  short 
of  the  severity  of  God's  purging  flames,  in 
which,  with  the  rich  man  of  the  Gospel, 
each  blessed  soul  can  cry:  “I  suffer  cruelly 
in  these  flames.” 

St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  is  the  classical 
writer  on  this  topic.  She  says:  “There  are 
no  words,  figures,  or  symbols  which  can 
explain  the  torments  of  the  souls  in  Pur¬ 
gatory.  .  .  .  They  suffer  such  extraordinary 
pains  that  no  tongue  can  describe  and  no 
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mind  conceive  them,  unless  they  are  re¬ 
vealed  hy  a  special  grace  of  God.  .  .  .  Such 
a  spark  God  by  His  grace  showed  to  this 
soul  [her  own],  but  I  cannot  express  it 
with  my  tongue.  .  .  .  No  tongue  can  tell, 
no  mind  can  comprehend  what  Purgatory 
really  is;  I  only  see  that  the  pain  is  as 
great  as  in  hell."  These  words  are  in  per¬ 
fect  accord  with  those  of  Bourdaloue: 
"You  ask  me  what  these  souls  suffer;  the 
answer  would  have  been  easier  if  you  had 
asked  me  what  they  do  not  suffer." 

In  this  connection  the  story  is  told  of 
two  Spanish  monks,  who  were  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  a  long  and  sincere  friendship. 
They  agreed  that  if  God  would  allow  it, 
the  one  who  would  die  first,  would  appear 
to  the  other  to  make  known  his  condition 
in  the  other  world.  Some  time  later,  one 
of  them  died,  and  appeared  to  his  friend, 
saying;  "I  am  saved,  but  condemned  to 
suffer  in  Purgatory.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  these  torments.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  give  you  a  sensible  demonstration?" 
Then  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  table  and 
it  imprinted  upon  the  wood  a  mark  as 
deep  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  a  red-hot 
iron  (J.  F.  Durin,  Novena  to  the  Poor 
Souls) . 

In  spite  of  these  excruciating  sufferings 
that  great  and  enlightened  mystic,  St. 
Catherine,  says;  "When  the  soul,  after 
being  separated  from  the  body,  does  not 
find  herself  in  her  original  purity,  and  sees 
that  the  obstacle  preventing  her  from  being 
united  with  God  cannot  be  removed  in 
any  other  way  than  purgation,  she  imme- 
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diately  and  gladly  casts  herself  into  Pur¬ 
gatory.  And  if  there  were  no  such  means 
for  removing  the  obstacle,  there  would  be 
produced  in  the  soul  a  hell  worse  than 
Purgatory.”  And  again:  "If  they  [the 
Poor  Souls]  could  find  another  Purgatory 
which  would  break  down  the  obstacle 
faster,  they  would  hasten  to  cast  them¬ 
selves  into  it,  for  they  would  prefer  to 
cast  themselves  into  a  thousand  hells 
rather  than  appear  in  God's  presence  with 
all  their  stains.” 

The  saintly  Father  Faber  says:  "As 
soon  as  the  soul,  seeing  God,  becomes 
aware  of  its  unworthiness  for  Heaven,  it 
flies  voluntarily  to  Purgatory,  as  the  dove 
to  its  nest  in  the  shadow  of  the  woods.” 
From  the  pen  of  the  learned  Bishop  Kep- 
pler  we  have  the  following:  "They  [the 
Poor  Souls]  clearly  perceive  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  this  painful  fire,  by  which 
God’s  infinite  holiness,  justice,  and  good¬ 
ness  are  revealed  to  them,  and  recognize 
that  it  is  the  only  way  to  surmount  the 
barrier  which  separates  them  from  Heaven 
and  to  efface  the  rust  of  sin  which  makes 
them  extremely  unhappy.  Therefore,  they 
dive  down  into  the  flames  as  into  a  wel¬ 
come  bath.  They  not  only  accept  these 
pains  voluntarily,  but  with  joy  and  fervor, 
nay  with  enthusiasm,  considering  them  a 
blessing  as  well  as  a  chastisement.”  Many 
souls  have  appeared  an  hour  or  two  after 
death,  as  we  read  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
Franciscans,  thinking  they  had  been  in 
Purgatory  for  many  years. 
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Brother  Constantine  of  the  Redeemer 
appeared  after  his  death  and  said:.  “I  suf¬ 
fered  three  days,  and  they  seemed  to  me 
to  have  'been  three  thousand  years." 

The  Pain  of  Loss 

The  pain  of  the  loss  is  inflicted  for  hav¬ 
ing  abandoned  God,  even  imperfectly,  in 
life.  In  hell  this  abandonment  is  complete, 
absolute,  total,  and  unending;  in  Purga¬ 
tory  it  is  partial  and  temporary  only.  At 
the  particular  judgment  the  soul  does  not, 
indeed,  see  God,  but  in  the  flash  of  en¬ 
lightenment  vouchsafed  by  Him  she  sees 
her  imperfections  and  the  utter  impossi¬ 
bility  of  entering  Heaven  while  thus  en¬ 
cumbered.  Hence  she  voluntarily  hastens 
to  the  regions  of  Purgatory.  During  this 
period  of  separation  she  strains  eagerly  for  | 

God,  her  last  end.  She  is  ravished  with  ' 
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an  unspeakable  desire  to  possess  Him,  the  >,  |l 
God  of  her  heart  and  her  portion-to-be  ' 
for  endless  ages.  She  longs  to  enter  into 
rest  with  this  Beauty,  ever  ancient,  ever  -■  i 
new;  but  she  is  repelled  by  the  inexorable  | 
law  that  nothing  defiled  shall  enter  Heav-  v 
en.  "Not  yet!  not  yet!"  the  clock  of  Pur¬ 
gatory  may  say.  You  are  not  yet  pure 
enough  for  the  All-Pure,  and  this  sense  of 
repulsion  by  the  All-Satisfying  constitutes  " 
the  sharp  agony  of  the  pain  of  loss.  She 
would  fly  aloft  to  her  God,  so  deep  and  r  : 
vehement  is  her  yearning  after  eternal  life, 
but  she  is  thrust  back  until  the  last  farth-  • 
ing  of  her  debt  has  been  paid. 

The  Poor  Souls  in  their  prison  would 
rush  rapturously  towards  God,  as  He 
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shows  Himself  from  afar  like  a  beacon - 
light,  but  they  are  held  back  by  an  in¬ 
visible  band.  So  intense  are  these  aspira¬ 
tions  for  God,  the  center  of  their  being, 
that  it  is  positive  pain,  the  keenest  of  the 
two,  to  be  repulsed  by  the  One  for  whom 
they  long.  This  is  the  pain  of  loss. 

“Imagine,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,  “ail 
the  torments  of  the  world,  and  you  will 
not  find  one  equal  to  the  privations  of 
the  beatific  vision  of  God"  (47th 
Homily) . 

Picture  to  yourself  a  father  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  exile.  At  last  the 
happy  day  comes  when  he  is  allowed  to 
set  sail  for  home.  Memories  of  his  home, 
his  native  land,  his  loving  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  his  friends  and  relatives,  fill  his  mind. 
Just  off  the  coast  of  his  home  a  terrible 
storm  arises,  and  his  life  is  endangered. 
What  agony!  A  landing  is  unsuccessfully 
attempted.  Despair  grips  him.  What 
pain  and  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  that  man! 
Within  sight  of  his  loved  ones,  almost 
within  touch  of  their  hand  and  within 
the  sound  of  their  voices  —  yet  kept  back! 
Raise  this  agony  to  the  highest  degree  — 
still  it  cannot  compare  with  keenness  of 
the  pain  of  loss  which  the  Poor  Souls  suf¬ 
fer  in  Purgatory. 

Again,  let  us  quote  the  words  of  the 
illustrious  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa:  “If 
there  were  in  all  the  world  but  one-half 
loaf  of  bread,  to  appease  the  hunger  of  all 
creatures,  and  hunger  could  be  satisfied  by 
merely  looking  at  this  bread:  and  if  man. 
in  spite  of  this  natural  instinct  to  eat, 
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would  neither  become  sick  nor  die  by  not 
eating  —  this  hunger  would  steadily  in¬ 
crease,  because  the  natural  desire  for  food 
would  never  cease.  And  if  he  knew  that 
»  only  the  bread  mentioned  could  satisfy 
him,  and  his  hunger  could  never  be  stilled 
without  it,  he  would  suffer  intolerable 
pains.  The  nearer  he  came  to  this  bread 
without  seeing  it,  the  keener  would  his 
desire  grow,  and  the  moment  he  became 
aware  of  his  inability  ever  to  see  this 
bread,  he  would  suffer  the  same  pain  as 
the  damned  in  hell,  who  are  deprived  of 
all  hope  of  ever  seeing  this  bread,  which 
is  God,  their  true  Saviour  and  only  Good. 
But  the  Poor  Souls  in  Purgatory  harbor 
the  firm  hope  of  seeing  this  bread  and  of 
sating  themselves  perfectly  with  it.  That 
is  why  they  suffer  such  great  hunger,  and 
are  in  severe  distress,  because  they  must 
wait  so  long  before  they  have  their  fill  of 
th  is  bread,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  true 
God  and  Saviour,  our  Love." 

A  parallel  is  found  in  the  words  of  St. 
Bernardine  of  Siena:  "The  more  ardently 
we  desire  a  thing,  the  more  painfully  we 
feel  the  want  of  it.  But  the  desire  with 
which  the  Holy  Souls  long  to  be  united 
with  the  highest  Good  is  incomparably 
greater  than  the  strongest  possible  desire 
for  any  earthly  good.  The  reason  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  sublime  knowledge  these 
souls  possess  of  the  highest  God,  and,  on 
the  other,  their  privation  of  everything 
outside  of  God.  Separated  from  their 
mortal  bodies  and  from  all  earthly  objects, 
they  have  nothing  upon  which  to  lean. 
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but  aspire  to  their  highest  Good  with  all 
their  faculties,  and  would  soar  up  to  Him 
without  delay,  did  not  God  Himself  stave 
them  off  until  the  time  when  every  imped¬ 
iment  to  their  union  with  Him  has  been 
removed;  and  this  constitutes  the  pain  of 
exile,''  or,  in  other  words,  the  pain  of  loss. 

A  banker,  renowned  for  his  piety  and 
charity,  died  in  France  in  1870.  By  di¬ 
vine  permission  his  soul  appeared  to  his 
daughter,  a  member  of  a  sisterhood  in 
Belgium,  to  implore  her  prayers.  At  first 
he  was  seen  surrounded  by  flames,  saying, 
“Have  pity  on  your  father,  my  child!  If 
Purgatory  were  known,  everyone  would 
strive  to  escape  its  torments.''  Sometimes 
he  would  loudly  complain:  “I  thirst!  I 
thirst!''  Fervent  prayers  were  offered  for 
him  at  the  convent,  and  he  appeared  again, 
enveloped  in  a  dark  cloud,  but  free  from 
fire.  He  said  to  his  daughter:  “It  seems 
that  I  have  been  here  a  century.  My  great 
suffering  now  is  the  thirst  for  the  Vision 
of  God  and  the  enjoyment  of  His  presence. 
I  rush  to  Him  and  I  am  incessantly  re¬ 
pulsed  into  the  abyss  because  I  have  not 
yet  paid  all  my  debt  to  the  Divine  Justice.” 
Prayers  were  continued,  and  on  Christmas 
night  he  was  seen  in  a  halo  of  light,  and 
addressing  his  daughter,  said:  “My  pains 
are  over.  I  owe  this  favor  to  the  prayers 
offered  for  me.  I  come  to  thank  you  and 
your  Community.  I  will  not  forget  you 
in  Heaven”  (Fronii  J.  F.  Durin,  Novena 
to  the  Poor  Souls). 

Let  us  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  noble 
service  of  the  Poor  Souls  and  work  for 
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their  relief  by  “the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
prayers,  alms,  and  other  works  of  piety’' 
(Council  of  Florence) . 

Sadness  or  Gladness? 

In  spite  of  their  agony,  the  Poor  Souls 
are  steeped  in  joy,  because  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  of  their  salvation.  Such  a 
paradoxical  mingling  of  keenest  pain  with 
unearthly  gladness,  replete  with  hope  and 
heavenly  consolation,  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand. 

A  parallel  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
Our  Saviour’s  Sacred  Humanity.  At  the 
consummation  of  His  bitter  Passion,  when 
suffering  the  pangs  of  death  and  uttering 
His  cry  of  dereliction  on  the  Cross:  “My 
God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
Me?’’  —  He  still  kept  His  Divinity  in 
leash  and  would  not  suffer  it,  in  whose 
depths  He  was  always  immersed,  to  break 
through  and  proffer  consolation  to  His 
outraged  Humanity.  We  behold  Our 
Lord,  “the  reproach  of  men  and  the  out¬ 
cast  of  the  people,’’  unutterably  blissful  in 
His  Divinity,  and  rendering  exultant  the 
souls  in  Heaven’s  borders,  yet  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  cruel  scourging,  the  indig-  r-j 
nities  of  the  Passion,  the  Crucifixion  with 
its  pangs!  in  the  words  of  Isaias,  “a  worm  i| 
and  no  man.’’  What  a  seeming  contradic-  '>'*s 
tion,  yet  there  it  is:  the  extreme  of  exalted 
bliss  with  unspeakable  woe.  In  Purga¬ 
tory:  unimaginable  suffering  with  untold 
consolation. 

We  have  now  viewed  the  two  particular 
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pains  experienced  by  the  Poor  Souls.  Let 
us  see  in  what  their  consolations  consist. 

Their  Consolations 

The  Poor  Souls  are  consoled  by  our 
Divine  .Saviour  Himself  in  that  He  inspires 
them  with  a  high  degree  of  the  three  theo¬ 
logical  virtues.  These  virtues  render  them 
conformable  to  the  Divine  Will  and  re¬ 
signed  to  their  sufferings. 

Mary,  too,  consoles  them.  Is  she  not 
called  in  the  Litany  of  Loreto:  Consoler 
of  the  Afflicted?  Who  are  more  truly  her 
children,  and  who  are  more  worthy  of  her 
consolation,  than  the  Suffering  Souls  in 
Purgatory?  Angels,  too,  we  may  believe, 
are  continually  in  attendance  on  the  souls 
of  their  clients  in  Purgatory.  (Recall 
Father  Faber’s  words  quoted  above:  “The 
silver-winged  Angels  voyaging  through 
the  deeps  of  that  mysterious  realm.”) 
The  Doctors  of  the  Church  teach  that 
the  tutelary  mission  of  the  guardian  angels 
terminates  only  when  their  clients  are  safe¬ 
ly  landed  in  Heaven. 

Father  Rossignoli  says  on  this  point: 
“It  is  an  opinion  common  among  the  holy 
Doctors  that  God,  who  will  one  day  send 
forth  His  angels  to  assemble  the  elect,  also 
sends  them  from  time  to  time  into  Purga¬ 
tory  to  visit  and  console  the  Suffering 
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St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  writes:  “There 
is  no  peace  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  souls  in  Purgatory,  save  that  of  the 
saints  in  Paradise,  and  this  peace  is  ever 
augmented  by  the  inflowing  of  God  into 
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these  souls,  which  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  impediments  to  it  are  removed.  The 
rust  of  sin  is  the  impediment  and  this  the 
fire  consumes  so  that  the  soul  in  this  state 
is  continually  opening  itself  to  divine  com¬ 
munication.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true 
that  the  souls  in  Purgatory  suffer  torments 
which  no  tongue  can  describe  nor  intelli¬ 
gence  comprehend,  unless  assisted  by  a 
special  grace  of  God.  True,  the  love  of 
God  by  which  the  soul  is  suffused  fills  it, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  with  ineffable  content¬ 
ment;  but  this  contentment  does  not  re¬ 
lieve  the  Souls  in  Purgatory  from  the 
least  particle  of  their  torments.  On  the 
contrary,  this  love,  feeling  itself  impeded, 
is  the  source  of  their  pain,  which  is  in¬ 
creased  proportionately  to  their  love.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  see  the  punishment 
of  these  Souls  to  consist  rather  in  discern¬ 
ing  in  themselves  something  displeasing  to 
God  and  in  having  voluntarily  admitted  it 
despite  His  great  goodness,  than  in  any 
other  torment  they  have  to  suffer  in  Pur¬ 
gatory.  They  are  so  content  with  the 
divine  dispensations  in  their  regard,  and 
with  doing  all  that  is  pleasing  to  God  in 
the  way  in  which  He  chooses,  that  they 
cannot  think  of  themselves.  They  see 
nothing  but  the  divine  operation  which 
is  so  manifestly  bringing  them  to  God  that 
they  can  reflect  neither  on  the  pain  nor  on 
the  consolations  of  their  state.  It  would 
seem  insupportable  to  a  soul  to  see  that 
due  reparation  was  not  made  to  God;  to 
be  freed  from  this  remnant  of  rust  it  would 
suffer  a  thousand  hells  rather  than  appear 
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before  Him  without  being  completely 
cleansed.  Thus,  knowing  that  Purgatory 
is  intended  for  the  cleansing  of  these  stains, 
the  soul  casts  itself  into  it,  and  considers 
the  removal  of  the  impediments  a  great 
mercy”  (Lechner,  Life  and  Works  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Genoa) . 

Bishop  Keppler  writes:  ”This  woe  is 
not  entirely  without  joy  and  consolation. 
Great,  holy,  and  eternal  thoughts  occupy 
these  souls.  They  are  ever  conversing  with 
God  in  fervent  prayer;  they  ever  anew 
submit  willingly  to  their  sufferings  and 
to  God’s  holy  will;  they  rise  above  them¬ 
selves  on  the  wings  of  hope,  and  inter¬ 
weave  the  memories  of  the  past  with  the 
prospects  of  a  glorious  future.  It  is  true, 
all  this  spiritual  action  and  occupation  is 
devoid  of  merit,  and  hitter  like  a  penal 
task;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  rich  in  the 
consolation  and  joy  that  naturally  flow 
from  holy  and  noble  minds.  Prayers  and 
sacerd  hymns  are  the  sweet  music  that 
mitigates  this  melancholy  gloom.” 

Knowledge  of  the  Poor  Souls 

What  about  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Poor  Souls?  We  must  remember,  first 
and  foremost,  that  they  do  not  participate 
in  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  and  thus  are 
deprived  of  the  fertile  source  of  knowledge 
enjoyed  by  the  saints.  With  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  it  can  be  said;  ”They  can  know  some 
of  the  happenings  of  earth  as  well  as  the 
present,  the  past,  and  the  future,  through 
God’s  revealing  such  things  to  them.” 
“Their  knowledge  may  be  gathered,”  says 
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St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  “not  through  their 
own  resources,  but  either  from  new  ar¬ 
rivals  in  Purgatory,  or  from  the  angels,  or 
from  the  revelations  of  the  Spirit  of  God.’' 

Blessed  Peter  Lefevre,  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  says:  “Those  souls  can  pray  for  us, 
and  offer  up  their  torments  to  God  in  our 
behalf.  It  is  a  most  excellent  practice  to 
invoke  the  Souls  in  Purgatory,  that  we 
may,  through  their  intercession,  obtain 
from  God  a  true  knowledge  of  our  sins 
and  a  perfect  contrition  for  them,  fervor 
in  the  exercise  of  good  works,  care  to  pro¬ 
duce  worthy  fruits  of  penance,  and,  in 
general,  all  virtues  the  absence  of  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  their  terrible  chastise¬ 
ments.’’ 

The  Holy  Souls  Intercede  for  Us 

St.  Catherine  of  Bologna  testifies: 
“Whenever  I  am  eager  to  obtain  a  certain 
grace,  I  appeal  to  these  suffering  souls  to 
present  my  prayers  to  our  common  Father, 
and,  as  a  rule,  I  feel  that  I  owe  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  my  petition  to  their  intercession.’’ 

St.  John  Vianney  (The  Cure  d’Ars) 
was  wont  to  say:  “Oh,  if  all  of  us  but 
knew  what  a  wonderful  influence  these 
Holy  Souls  have  over  the  heart  of  God, 
and  what  graces  we  can  obtain  through 
their  intercession,  they  would  not  be  so 
utterly  forgotten;  we  must  pray  much  for 
them,  so  that  they  may  pray  for  us.’’ 

The  renowned  theologian  Scheeben 
remarks:  “As  the  Souls  in  Purgatory  are 
confirmed  in  charity,  it  seems  not  only 
probable,  but  evident,  that  they  actually 
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pray.  That  is,  they  present  petitions  to 
God  in  favor  of  the  Church  Militant,  and 
particularly  in  favor  of  their  benefactors; 
otherwise  their  charity  would  be  power¬ 
less  and  inert.  If  we  should  and  do  pray 
for  others  here  on  earth,  how  much  the 
more  is  it  not  to  be  expected  of  those  Holy 
Souls!  The  state  of  grace,  on  which  the 
intercession  of  the  Suffering  Souls  depends 
as  its  fructifying  principle,  is  the  very 
principle  on  which  the  prayer  of  all  other 
just  souls  depends  for  its  efficiency.  Every 
just  soul  is  a  beloved  friend  of  God.  As 
the  souls  in  Purgatory  are  no  less  friends 
of  God  than  the  just  on  earth,  it  would  be 
a  deflection  from  the  order  of  grace  if  their 
charity  were  disregarded  and  unrequited  in 
the  very  acts  which  are  especially  pleasing 
to  God.” 

Today  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
the  faithful  ask  for  Heaven's  graces  and 
favors,  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
order,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Poor 
Souls;  and,  as  a  rule,  God  grants  their 
petitions.  We  might  ask:  Why  does  not 
the  Church  address  the  Holy  Souls  offi¬ 
cially  in  prayer?  The  answer  is  given  by 
Dr.  Scheeben:  ”The  Church,  at  least  in 
her  official  prayers,  views  the  Saints  of 
Heaven  as  being  the  persons  who  are 
especially  and  properly  called  and  em¬ 
powered  by  God  to  be  the  true  mediators 
for  mankind  on  earth.  Enjoying  the 
beatific  vision  of  God,  and  participating 
in  His  heavenly  glory,  they  are  themselves 
not  in  need  of  intercession.  The  Church, 
therefore,  practices  invocation  of  the  Saints 
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reigning  with  Christ  as  an  act  of  venera¬ 
tion  due  to  them.  The  Poor  Souls  in 
Purgatory,  on  the  other  hand,  are  them¬ 
selves  in  need  of  the  intercession  of  others, 
just  as  the  faithful  living  on  earth,  and 
hence  their  intercession  can  only  be  im¬ 
plored  in  the  manner  in  which  we  implore 
the  intercession  of  holy  persons  during 
their  earthly  life.  The  invocation  of  the 
Poor  Souls  is,  therefore,  a  private  act  of 
the  faithful." 

Frequent  and  numerous  are  the  favors 
obtained  from  God  through  the  interces¬ 
sion  of  the  Poor  Souls.  St.  Catherine  of 
Bologna  testifies  that  many  favors  which 
she  did  not  obtain  through  the  Saints  in 
Heaven,  were  granted  to  her  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Suffering  Souls  in 
Purgatory. 

The  Venerable  Frances  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  assures  us  that  the  Holy  Souls 
assisted  her  in  all  dangers  and  disclosed  to 
her  the  snares  of  the  devil,  and  she  re¬ 
marks:  "By  devotion  to  the  Holy  Souls 
our  progress  in  virtue  ’and  perfection  is 
greatly  hastened." 

The  Venerable  Crescentia  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Souls 
whenever  she  wished  to  obtain  a  special 
favor  from  God;  and  she  assures  us  that, 
as  a  rule,  she  was  heard  immediately. 

St.  Gregory  says  that  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  instances  from  which  we  may 
learn  how  effectively  the  Holy  Souls  can 
help  us  in  distress,  illness,  danger  of  war 
and  death,  even  while  they  are  in  torments. 
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The  renowned  historian  Cardinal  Ba¬ 
ronins  relates:  "A  man  of  great  virtue, 
when  approaching  his  end,  was  violently 
assaulted  by  evil  spirits  surrounding  his 
deathbed.  Suddenly  he  saw  the  heavens 
open  and  thousands  of  warriors  in  white 
garments  coming  to  his  aid.  They  told 
him  that  they  were  sent  to  defend  him  and 
to  gain  the  victory  for  him.  The  dying 
man  was  greatly  relieved  and  implored  his 
heavenly  defenders  to  tell  him  who  they 
were.  They  replied:  'We  are  the  souls 
whom  you  released.  We  come  to  reward 
your  charity,  and  to  conduct  you  to 
Heaven.’  ” 

When  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona  died 
(22nd  of  February,  1297),  a  saintly  re¬ 
ligious  in  a  distant  city  saw  her  soul  ascend 
to  Heaven  in  the  company  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  souls  whom  Our  Lord  had  released 
in  consideration  of  the  merits  of  His  holy 
spouse. 

Why  cite  other  instances?  Every  good 
Catholic  must  have  personal  experience  of 
the  aid  accorded  him  by  the  Poor  Souls, 
who,  according  to  the  common  belief  of 
theologians,  pray  for  the  living. 

Duration  of  Purgatory 

The  Church  has  defined  nothing  about 
the  duration  of  Purgatory.  It  depends 
upon  the  gravity  of  each  individual  case 
and  upon  God  Almighty  Himself,  who 
exacts  payment  to  the  smallest  farthing. 
According  to  the  common  opinion  of 
doctors,  the  expiatory  pains  are  usually  of 
long  duration.  St.  Bellarmine  says: 
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"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pains  of 
Purgatory  are  not  limited  to  ten  or  twenty 
years,  but  that  they  last  in  some  cases  for 
entire  centuries."  The  Church  would 
seem  to  sanction  this  view  by  permitting 
the  use  of  so-called  Foundation  Masses. 

St.  Augustine  says  on  the  duration  of 
Purgatory:  "It  is  determined  according  to 
the  measure  of  sin  and  penance  of  each 
individual." 

According  to  Venerable  Marina  of 
Escobar  some  souls  are  sentenced  to  a  pun¬ 
ishment  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or 
sixty  years  and  more.  One  soul  told  her 
that  she  had  been  sentenced  for  a  period 
of  almost  inconceivable  duration,  but  by 
the  aid  of  suffrages  the  time  had  been 
shortened. 

The  Venerable  Sister  Frances  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  relates:  "Some  pious 
Carmelite  Sisters  had  to  suffer  for  twenty, 
forty,  and  fifty  years,  and  still  their  de¬ 
liverance  was  delayed.  A  pious  bishop 
was  in  Purgatory  ninety-five  years  for 
some  acts  of  negligence;  a  priest,  forty 
years  for  similar  reasons;  a  nobleman, 
sixty-five  years  on  account  of  his  fondness 
for  gambling.  The  revelations  of  Sister 
Francesca  of  Pampeluna  (a  Teresian  nun) 
give  hundreds  of  cases  where  the  duration 
extends  up  to  sixty  years. 

To  Action,  Then! 

Let  not  our  exalted  opinion  of  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  our  relatives  and  friends  do  positive 
harm  to  those  who  have  preceded  us  into 
eternity.  We  should  be  up  and  doing  for 
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our  faithful  departed,  and  not  too  easily 
persuade  ourselves  that  they  have  satisfied 
God's  infinite  justice  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years.  The  example  of  St.  Augustine 
should  spur  us  on.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  for  twelve,  nay,  for  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  his  mother  he  continued  to 
celebrate  Holy  Mass  himself,  and  caused  it 
to  be  celebrated  by  others,  for  the  repose 
of  her  soul,  and  that  he  urgently  implored 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  her.  In  so 
doing  he  showed  his  filial  devotion  to  her 
whose  dying  words  were:  “Lay  this  body 
anywhere:  let  not  the  care  for  it  disturb 
you  in  any  way.  The  one  thing  I  ask 
of  you  is,  that  you  will  remember  me  at 
the  altar  of  the  Lord”  (Confessions,  IX, 
27).  St.  Ambrose  promised  solemnly  and 
publicly  to  pray  during  his  entire  life  for 
the  soul  of  Theodosius  the  GreaL  St. 
Robert  Bellarmine  affirms:  “Some  souls 
would  suffer  in  Purgatory  till  the  Day  of 
Judgment  if  they  were  not  relieved  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Church.”  It  is  said  of 
Blessed  Henry  Suso  that  he  made  a  com¬ 
pact  with  a  brother  priest  to  the  effect  that 
if  one  of  them  should  die,  the  other  should 
say  two  Masses  a  week  for  him  for  a  year. 
When  his  friend  died,  Suso  prayed  fervent¬ 
ly  for  him  every  day,  adding  fasts  and 
exercises  of  penance;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  him  at  the  time  to  say  the  promised 
Masses.  After  some  days  the  deceased  ap¬ 
peared  and  with  a  sorrowful  countenance 
reprehended  him  saying:  “Faithless  friend, 
is  it  thus  you  keep  your  promise?  If  you 
had  said  the  promised  Masses,  I  should 
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now  be  released  trom  my  fiery  prison.  It 
is  your  fault  that  I  still  burn.  Let  me 
have  the  Masses  which  you  promised  me." 

Let  the  revelation  made  to  Sister  Denis 
increase  our  devotion  to  the  suffering  souls. 
It  was  revealed  to  her  that  a  prince,  one 
of  her  relatives,  had  been  condemned  to 
suffer  in  Purgatory  until  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment.  She  offered  herself  as  a  victim  for 
the  relief  of  his  soul.  On  her  deathbed 
she  said  to  the  mother  superior  that  she 
had  obtained  the  remission  of  some  hours 
of  his  pain  for  the  poor  soul.  When  the 
superior  wondered  at  this.  Sister  Denis  ex¬ 
plained:  "O  Mother,  time  in  Purgatory 
is  not  counted  as  on  earth;  years  passed 
here  in  sorrow,  in  poverty,  in  sickness,  in 
suffering,  are  nothing  compared  with  one 
hour  in  Purgatory!" 

Again  let  us  resolve  that  we  will  not 
too  re’adily  imagine  our  dear  ones  released 
from  Purgatory,  lest  in  our  eagerness  to 
see  them  in  Heaven  we  do  them  positive 
harm. 

How  We  Can  Help  the  Poor  Souls 

The  Council  of  Florence  defined  that 
"the  souls  are  cleansed  by  purgatorial  pains 
after  death,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be 
rescued  from  these  pains,  they  are  benefited 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  living  faithful, 
namely:  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  prayers, 
alms  and  other  works  of  piety."  Among 
these  other  works  of  piety  we  may  reckon 
also  indulgences. 

As  for  the  Mass:  nothing  can  be  more 
acceptable  to  Almighty  God  than  the 
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Precious  Blood  of  His  Son.  It  cries  to 
Him  for  pardon.  The  Mass  is,  therefore, 
the  most  powerful,  the  surest,  and  the 
easiest  of  all  works  of  sanctification.  It  is 
the  most  powerful,  because  in  it  Christ 
Himself,  than  whom  there  is  no  one  more 
powerful,  pleads  the  cause  of  His  exiled 
children.  It  is  the  surest,  because  while  in 
other  works  of  piety  efficacy  depends  upon 
the  state  of  grace,  at  least  to  merit  condign 
satisfaction,  in  Holy  Mass  the  efficacy  of 
the  Sacrifice  depends  neither  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  priest  nor  of  the  one  who 
orders  or  hears  the  Mass,  but  solely  upon 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Blood. 
It  is  the  easiest,  because  all  of  us,  with  a 
little  effort,  can  offer  up  the  pleasing  Sac¬ 
rifice  of  Propitiation  to  God.  It  is,  finally, 
in  the  Mass,  through  the  Mass,  in  the 
words  of  the  Mass  that  we  ask  and  im¬ 
plore  a  place  of  refreshment,  light,  and 
peace  for  the  suffering  souls.  Let  us 
marvel  at  the  fact  that  God  places  the 
Precious  Blood  of  His  Son  at  our  disposal 
for  the  relief  of  His  suffering  children. 
Father  Faber  says:  “If  we  are  fully  pos¬ 
sessed  with  this  Catholic  devotion  for  the 
Holy  Souls,  we  shall  never  be  without  the 
grateful  consciousness  of  the  immense  pow¬ 
er  which  Jesus  has  given  us  on  their  be¬ 
half.  .  .  .  While  we  are  helping  the  Holy 
Souls,  we  love  Jesus  with  a  love  beyond 
words,  a  love  that  almost  makes  us  afraid, 
yet  also  with  a  delightful  fear,  because  in 
this  devotion  it  is  His  hands  we  are  mov¬ 
ing,  as  we  would  move  the  unskillful 
hands  of  a  child.  Dearest  Lord,  is  it  not 
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incredible  that  He  should  let  us  do  these 
things?  That  He  should  let  us  do  with 
His  satisfactions  what  we  will,  and 
sprinkle  His  Precious  Blood  as  if  it  were 
so  much  water  from  the  nearest  well? 
That  we  should  limit  the  efficacy  of  His 
unbloody  sacrifice,  and  name  souls  to  Him, 
and  expect  Him  to  obey  us,  and  that  He 
should  do  so?.  .  .  Beautiful  is  the  help¬ 
lessness  in  which  for  the  love  of  us  He 
mostly  wills  to  be  with  regard  to  His  dear 
spouses  in  Purgatory,  whose  entrance  in¬ 
to  glory  His  Heart  is  so  impatiently 
awaiting!  What  thoughts,  what  feelings, 
what  love  should  be  ours,  as  we,  like  choirs 
of  terrestrial  angels,  gaze  down  on  the 
wide,  silent,  sinless  kingdom  of  suffering, 
and  then,  with  our  own  venturous  touch, 
wave  the  sceptered  hand  of  Jesus  over  its 
broad  regions,  all  richly  dropping  with 
the  balsam  of  His  saving  Blood." 

The  other  good  works  by  which  we 
may  aid  the  Poor  Souls  are:  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  prayers,  alms,  indulgences,  and 
the  Heroic  Act  of  Charity.  Let  us  explain 
these  briefly. 

Every  good  work  has  a  threefold  value: 
meritorious,  impetratory,  and  satisfactory. 
The  meritorious  value  we  can  never  give 
to  another:  it  increases  our  own  standing 
with  God,  augments  our  state  of  grace  on 
which  our  state  of  glory  in  Heaven  will 
depend.  The  impetratory  value  is  that 
by  which  a  good  work  pleads  with  God 
for  a  favor  or  concession.  It  is  in  our 
power  to  dispose  at  will  of  this  value  of 
our  good  works.  The  satisfactory  value 
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arises  from  the  special  aspect  of  a  good 
work  which  appeases  God's  offended  maj¬ 
esty  for  temporal  punishment,  and  it  can 
likewise  be  disposed  of  in  favor  of  the 
Poor  Souls.  Let  us  remember  that  only 
wayfarers,  that  is,  living  Christians  who 
are  still  in  the 'flesh,  can  either  merit  or 
satisfy.  Hence,  the  saints  in  Heaven,  those 
heroes  and  heroines  who  have  gained 
eternal  life,  can  neither  merit  for  them¬ 
selves  nor  make  satisfaction  for  the  Poor 
Souls.  Can  they  impetrate  for  their  future 
companions  in  bliss?  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Thomas,  and  all  the  great  masters  of  the¬ 
ology  teach  “that  the  saints  are  very  power¬ 
ful  by  way  of  supplication,  or,  as  we  say, 
by  impetration,  but  not  by  satisfaction." 
This  means  that  the  saints  can  beseech 
God  for  a  diminution  of  the  acute  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Poor  Souls,  but  to  render  ade¬ 
quate  satisfaction  is  reserved  as  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  the  Church  Militant. 

Indulgences 

Another  fruitful  way  of  assisting  the 
Poor  Souls  is  to  make  use  of  indulgences. 
The  sources  of  these  indulgences,  which 
the  Church  permits  to  be  applied  to  the 
Poor  Souls,  are:  first  of  all  the  infinite  and 
abundant  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  secondly, 
the  merits  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary; 
and  thirdly,  the  merits  of  the  other  saints. 
The  merits  of  all  these  good  works  con¬ 
stitute  a  treasury,  a  bank,  a  deposit  that 
can  never  be  exhausted.  When  the  Church 
grants  us  an  indulgence  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  some  good  deed  or  the  recitation  of 
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some  particular  prayer,  she  as  it  were  is¬ 
sues  a  check  on  this  inexhaustible  deposit 
held  in  trust  for  her  children.  This  check 
is  honored  and  works  its  full  effect,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  on  condition  that  I 
perform  the  work  prescribed.  By  apply¬ 
ing  the  satisfactory  value*  of  this  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  Poor  Souls  I  can  make  partial 
or  plenary  payment  for  the  temporal  pun¬ 
ishment  due  to  their  sins. 

The  Heroic  Act  of  Charity 

Another  way  of  assisting  the  Suffering 
Souls  is  to  make  the  so-called  Heroic  Act 
of  Charity.  It  consists  in  this,  that  we 
make  over  to  the  Poor  Souls,  through  the 
hands  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the 
entire  satisfactory  value  of  our  good  works, 
done  personally  in  life  or  to  be  done  for 
us  by  others  after  death.  The  meaning 
is  that  by  this  act  we  surrender  to  the 
Poor  Souls  in  Purgatory  the  atoning  value 
of  our  good  works.  As  to  the-  fruits  of 
merit,  in  the  strict  sense,  these  remain  our 
own;  for  the  personal  merit  of  a  good 
act,  as  noted  above,  can  never  be  ceded  to 
others.  The  fruit,  too,  of  intercession  for 
ourselves  and  others  is  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of,  the  atoning  value  of  our 
good  works.  Remember,  too,  that  this 
act  is  revocable  at  will,  that  it  does  not 
bind  under  sin  and  that  any  formula  ex¬ 
pressive  of  an  act  of  our  will,  suffices  to 
share  in  the  rich  indulgence  granted  by  the 
Church  for  this  act,  to  wit: 

(1)  An  indult  of  a  privileged  altar, 
personally,  every  day  in  the  year,  to  all 
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priests  who  have  made  this  offering:  (2) 
A  plenary  indulgence,  applicable  only  to 
the  departed,  to  all  the  faithful  who  have 
made  this  offering,  whenever  they  go  to 
Holy  Communion,  provided  they  visit  a 
church  or  public  oratory,  and  pray  there 
for  a  time  according  to  the  mind  of  His 
Holiness;  (3)  A  plenary  indulgence, 
every  Monday,  to  all  who  hear  Mass  for 
the  Souls  in  Purgatory,  provided  they 
visit  the  church  and  pray  as  stated  above: 
(4)  All  indulgences  granted  or  to  be 
granted,  even  though  not  applicable  to  the 
dead,  which  are  gained  by  the  faithful 
who  have  made  this  offering,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Holy  Souls  in  Purgatory.  (5) 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pope  Pius  IX,  hav¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  young  who  are  not  yet 
communicants,  as  well  as  to  the  poor  sick, 
to  those  afflicted  by  chronic  diseases,  to 
the  aged,  to  farm  laborers,  prisoners  and 
others  debarred  from  communicating  and 
unable  to  hear  Mass  on  Mondays,  vouch¬ 
safed  by  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Indulgences,  of  November  20,  1854,  to 
declare  that,  for  the  faithful  who  cannot 
hear  Mass  on  Monday,  the  Mass  heard  on 
Sunday  should  be  available  for  gaining 
the  indulgence  mentioned  under  No.  3: 
and  that  in  favor  of  those  who  are  not  yet 
communicants,  or  are  hindered  from  com¬ 
municating,  he  leaves  it  at  the  disposal  of 
their  respective  Ordinaries  to  authorize 
confessors  to  commute  the  works  enjoined. 
(From  the  authorized  translation  of  the 
Roman  Raccolta,  by  the  Rev.  Father 
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Ambrose  St.  John  of  the  Birmingham 
Oratory) 

Advantages 

The  doctrine  of  Purgatory  will  evoke 
many  a  virtue  that  might  otherwise  fail 
to  fascinate  the  Christian  soul.  The  three  I 
theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope  and 
charity  are  exercised;  above  all  charity,  so 
highly  extolled  by  our  Divine  Lord  Him¬ 
self,  who  said,  ‘‘Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord, 
Thy  God,  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  with 
thy  whole  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength, 
and  with  all  thy  mind:  and  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself";  and  again;  ‘‘As  long  as  ' 
you  did  it  to  the  least  of  My  brethren,  i 
you  have  done  it  to  Me."  By  it  we  “per¬ 
form  the  most  excellent  works  of  mercy," 
as  St.  Francis  de  Sales  pointed  out  long 
ago,  “or  rather,  practice  in  a  sublime  man¬ 
ner  all  the  works  of  mercy  together;  it  is 
to  visit  the  sick;  it  is  to  give  drink  to 
those  who  thirst  for  the  vision  of  God; 
it  is  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  ransom  prison¬ 
ers,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  procure  for 
poor  exiles  the  hospitality  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem;  it  is  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  in  . 
fine,  to  practice  all  the  works  of  mercy  in 
one." 

St.  Thomas’s  words  should  urge  us  on: 
“Suffrages  for  the  dead  are  more  agreeable 
to  God  than  suffrages  for  the  living,  be¬ 
cause  the  former,  not  being  able  to  help  j 
themselves  like  the  living,  stand  in  more  | 
urgent  need  thereof."  Harken,  too,  to  the  i 
consoling  words  of  St.  Ambrose:  “All 
that  we  offer  to  God  in  charity  to  the  dead, 
is  changed  into  merit  for  ourselves,  and 
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we  shall  find  it  increased  a  hundredfold 
after  our  death.  .  .  .  Generosity  towards 
the  departed  is  always  repaid;  it  finds  its 
recompense  in  all  kinds  of  graces,  the 
source  of  which  is  the  gratitude  of  the 
Holy  Souls  and  that  of  Our  Lord,  who 
considers  as  done  to  Himself  whatever  Wc 
do  for  the  Suffering  Souls.”  Finally,  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  fosters  piety.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  eminent  Jesuit  theologian 
Hurter,  ( 1 )  It  brings  out  in  splendid  de¬ 
tail  the  infinite  justice,  majesty,  and  holi¬ 
ness  of  God,  to  whom  even  the  slightest 
shadow  of  sin  is  abhorrent;  (2)  It  reveals 
in  open  array  how  exalted  must  be  the 
celestial  ^  glory  of  our  heavenly  Paradise, 
when  such  preparation  and  spotlessness  are 
its  prerequisites;  (3)  It  incites  to  good 
works,  especially  that  of  rendering  satis¬ 
faction,  and  it  fosters  the  penitential 
spirit;  (4)  It  is  the  balm  of  Gilead. to  the 
repentant  sinner,  who,  after  a  life  of  guilt, 
devoid  of  any  work  of  satisfaction,  may 
yet  hope,  in  the  face  of  death,  to  gain  the 
eternal  prize  ^nd  become  a  companion  of 
the  angels;  (5)  It  affords  an  occasion  for 
the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  charity,  grati¬ 
tude,  etc.;  (6)  It  keeps  the  mind  aglow 
with  thoughts  of  the  other  world,  eman¬ 
cipates  it  from  earthly  shackles,  and  re¬ 
calls  the  fact  of  death;  (7)  It  fills  us  with 
dread  of  venial  sin,  which  militates  against 
the  sanctity  of  God. 

Let  us,  then,  do  what  we  can  for  the 
faithful  departed.  Let  us  take  the  words 
of  our  Divine  Lord  as  if  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed  directly  to  each  one  of  us  when  He 
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said  to  the  mourners  at  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus:  “Loose  him  and  let  him  go.” 
In  that  utterance  we  may  say  He  hinted 
symbolically  at  our  almost  divine  power 
in  loosing  souls  dear  and  precious  to  His 
Sacred  Heart  from  the  fetters  of  Purgatory. 

St.  Augustine  has  said:  “By  saving  a 
soul,  you  assure  your  own  salvation.” 
Let  us  speed  many  a  soul  onward  to  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem  by  acts  of  charity. 
There,  in  the  vision  of  the  All-Holy,  they 
will  be  mindful  of  us,  and  will  richly 
reward  us,  their  benefactors,  for,  says  a 
saint  of  God,  “Heaven  harbors  no 'ungrate¬ 
ful  souls”:  and  our  Divine  Saviour  has 
assured  us  on  His  word  of  unfailing 
truth:  “Amen,  I  say  unto  you,  as  long 
as  you  did  it  to  the  least  of  My  brethren, 
you  have  done  it  unto  Me.”  Remember, 
then,  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  Poor  Souls: 
“Say  a  little  prayer  for  me!”  They  whis¬ 
per  this  to  us  daily,  yet  we  do  not  always 
hearken  to  them.  As  The  Longwood 
News  so  pointedly  put  it:  If  it  were  a 
dance  orchestration  or  an  interesting  bit 
of  news  coming  from  the  radio,  we  should 
take  time  to  listen.  Turn  your  dial  and 
hear  the  SOS  for  prayers  coming  from  sta¬ 
tion  P-U-R-G-A-T-O-R-Y.  Answer  it. 
You,  too,  will  need  help  some  day.  Don’t 
let  Purgatory  call  in  vain. 
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Prayerbooks 


Catholic’s  Guide 

A  splendid  little  prayerbook  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Suitable  for  men  or  women. 
Will  fit  in  vestpocket  or  purse. 

Price  $0.50 

Confession  Made  Easy 

A  splendid  explanation  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  Penance,  with  instructions 
for  making  a  |,ood  Confession. 

Prices:  $1.25;  $1.50;  $3.00 

My  Friend  Divine 

A  treasury  of  Communion  devotions 
with  special  Masses  and  prayers  to 
the  Sacred  Heart.  A  book  to  help 
draw  souls  to  the  Divine  Friend. 

Prices:  $1.00;  $1.75;  $2.50 

How  To  Pray  Well 

An  explanation  of  prayer  and  how  to 
pray.  A  splendid  3>ift  for  Sisters  and 
all  who  aspire  to  a  more  perfect 
union  with  God. 

Prices:  $1.00;  $1.25;  $2.50 
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interesting! 


Another  Fisher  of  Men 
Arnold  Janssen 
Bernadette  of  Lourdes 
Blessed  Gemma  Galgani 
Chinese  Martyrs 
Come,  Holy  Ghost 
Creator  Spirit 
800  Million  Lost 
Four  Gems  of  Devotion 
God's  Guests  of  Tomorrow 
God’s  Mercy 

Heroes  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament 

How  to  Say  the  Stations 
I  Accuse  Myself 
It  Is  I 

Joy  in  Suffering 
Knight  of  Christ,  A 

Leader  in  Catholic 
Action,  A 

Let’s  Go  Places 

Living  With  God  in  My 
Heart 

Lovers  of  the  Sacred 
Heart 

Book 


Mary,  Our  Mother 
Our  Catholic  Sisterhoods 

Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament 

Our  Lady’s  Porter  (St. 
Conrad  of  P.) 

Our  Lady’s  Prayer 
Our  Priceless  Heritage 
Sacred  Heart,  The 
Sacred  Voices 
Sallies  Into  Mission  Lands 
So  This  Is  Sanctity 
Speaking  of  Purity 
Speaking  With  God 
Supposing 
That  Hidden  One 
Therese  Neumann 
This  Thing  Called  Love 
To  Souls  in  Sorrow 
Vocation  Letters  (Vol,  I) 
Vocation  Letters  (Vol.  II) 
We  Two 

Why  We  Should  Pray  for 
Our  Priests 

World’s  Best  Prayer,  The 
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